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The National Urban League and its forty-four affiliates throughout the country 
are planning today for the Negro’s tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the 


economic structure of tomorrow’s America will depend upon the plans and 


the program followed today. 


You can render assistance to Negroes and service to your entire community by 
supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the under-privileged. 
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IF WAR COMES 
Te: battlefield in modern wars extends in- 


to the factories and warehouses, the ship- 

yards and drydocks of the warring 
countries. By sabotage and propaganda each na- 
tion hopes to cripple its enemy, to paralyze its 
industrial plants, to disrupt its transportation, 
to destroy its productive machinery. To that end 
enemy agents are sent in the guise of working- 
men into every vital and important plant in or- 
der to be able to strike when the time comes. 

America had some experience in the World 
War with this method of attack. But the extent 
to which this penetration was effected then was 
child’s play in comparison to its extent as revealed 
in Spain and Czecho-Slovakia and China dur- 
ing the last three years. Before the army marches 
today another army of men and women in mufti 
has already invaded a nation, spreading discon- 
tent, occupying lay posts in its industrial organ- 
ization as workers and foremen, with the knowl- 
edge and the will to carry orders from their 
superiors. 

Knowing these things, and aware of the pos- 
sibilities of war, it seems strange that the great 
industrialists of America should be so _ indif- 
ferent and prejudiced against the employment 
of Negroes. It has been established beyond a 
shadow of doubt that there is no skill which Ne- 
groes cannot acquire, no industrial process they 
cannot master if given the opportunity to learn. 
Negroes might well be inducted into America’s 
industrial plants in every department now, so 
that in time of war there would be no question 
of the loyalty of the industrial personnel. It is 
an aphorism which bears reiteration that no 
Negro has ever been found to be disloyal to this 
democracy or its institutions. 

The same thing is true in the Army and Navy. 
The exclusion of Negro youth from aviation, 
the tank corps, signal corps, chemical corps and 
other branches of the Army, and their limita- 
tion to the grade of mess attendant in the Navy 
is not only unfair, it is stupid. The Negro in 
America is eager to serve his country, which is 
more than can be said of many who have found 
opportunity and asylum within its borders. That 
his loyalty should be discouraged and under- 
mined by the indifference and prejudice of men 
high in authority is almost beyond comprehen- 
sion, but it is true. The time has come for a 
reversal of this policy of limitation and exclu- 
sion of Negroes from the various branches of 
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The Editor Says 


the military and naval service. If it can | « ae. 
complished in no other way, it should be done 
by executive order of the President of the l nited 
States. 


A NOTEWORTHY ACHIEVEMENT 


PPORTUNITY has from time to time 
@) published short biographical sketc! cs of 

Negroes who have won recognition for 
exceptional achievement in various fields of ac. 
tivity. These sketches are in reality a putt of 
the program of the Urban League designed to 
inspire Negro youth by bringing to their atten- 
tion the possibility of breaking down the burriers 
of the color line. In no field of endeavor is there 
more discouragement for Negro youth than in 
the field of medicine and surgery ; none where 
the difficulties are greater than those faced by 
the Negro surgeon and physician eager to make 
an original contribution in the never ending ef- 
fort to extend the span of human life. Deprived 
of clinical facilities and research opportunities 
by poverty and prejudice, excluded from many 
of the better equipped medical schools and hos- 
pitals on the basis of race, it requires extraordi- 
nary fortitude and penetrating intelligence in a 
Negro to attain distinction and when he does, 
one may be sure it is deserved. 

Therefore our congratulations to Dr. Louis 
T. Wright of New York, who was selected by 
Dr. Charles L. Scudder of Boston to write the 
chapter on Skull Fractures in the 11th eclition 
of his monumental treatise “Fractures,” the 
classical work in this field. The selection of Dr. 
Wright was dictated not by sympathy or pity 
or as a patronizing gesture to a nice Negro but 
on the basis of his distinguished record in the 
diagnosis and treatment of skull fractures at the 
Harlem Hospital in the city of New York. His 
work has already attracted the attention of 
leaders of surgery both here and abroad, as an 
important contribution to surgical knowledge, 
and it is recognized that in this branch of sur- 
gery Dr. Wright speaks with authority. This is 
achievement indeed. 


SHADES OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
CJ ions to ther extends its congratula- 


tions to the principals and casts of the 
“Swing Mikado,” current offering of the 
Federal Theatre Project of Chicago now play- 
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ing uv. New York, and the “Hot Mikado,” pro- 
duce under private auspices, which opened a 
few days ago in the same city. Both are “pack- 
ing them in,” in the vernacular of Broadway, 
and both have received lavish praise from the 
reviewers of the Metropolitan press. 

The editor will not attempt a comparative re- 
view of the two productions. He will leave that 
for more competent and more courageous play 
reviewers than he presumes to be. But this is 
certain, if one is to judge by the actions of the 
audience, the interpretation of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan in terms of American “swing,” which ap- 
peared to be no less than heresy when it was first 
announced, has captured the imagination and 
won the approval of thousands of people whose 
acquaintance with these immortals was largely 
confined to a vague familiarity with their names. 

Perhaps the world needs a little more “swing.” 
There may be some significance in the fact that 
Germany and Italy and Japan have barred 
“swing” music. The gyrations of the jitterbugs 
do not go well with the stuffed shirts, the in- 
flated egos and the mock heroics of dictator- 
ships. “Swing” appears to be an antidote for 
stodginess. And heaven knows there is too much 
stodginess in the world today. 


FREE MEN 


T is doubtful whether demonstration of ex- 
if ceptional intellectual capacity or of brilliant 
scholarship on the part of individual Ne- 
groes will in iiself substantially affect the status 
of the Negro in America. Certainly the racial 
persecution which has overtaken the Jew cannot 
be said to have arisen because of failure on his 
part to make a contribution to the art, the 
science, the philosophy of the world, nor be- 
cause of failure to bear his share of the world’s 
burdens. In every field of human endeavor 
the Jew has been notably outstanding. The 
doctrine of racial superiority is a rationalization, 
a myth so patent as to arouse suspicion of the 
mental anc moral equipment of those who 
spouse it. But we cannot deny that Negroes 
have been stimulated to achievement by the 
hope that they will win tolerance, perhaps a 
Measure of equality, by presenting proof of 
their fitness and by showing themselves not in- 
ferior in potentiality to their contemporaries. 
The realization that individual achievement 
will not materially affect his racial status should 
not be a deterrent to painstaking effort. Achieve- 
ment will always serve to eradicate the sense 
of inf riority from the Negro himself. And aside 
from personal satisfaction there is the added 


satisfaction that comes from the knowledge that 
every exceptional achievement on the part of 
the individual Negro helps to give his kinsmen 
the stature of freemen. Equality can only be 
conferred to a limited degree. A great race must 
possess the elements of equality itself, it must be 
in the hearts of men and women. And if it is 
absent not all the laws on earth can bring it to 
pass. 
But the sense of equality comes only 
as one measures his abilities against those of his 
fellows without regard to race or color or creed 
and learns in the heat of competition that he 
need not be ashamed, nor fear. 

This free competition with one’s fellows is 
what segregation denies, or restricts to a great 
degree, and therein lies its menace to the Negro 
or io any minority group. For under the limita- 
tions inherent in race segregation the sense of in- 
feriority is inevitable. 

And that is why we hail the matchless singing 
of Marian Anderson and we acclaim Just and 
Carver for their contribution to science and we 
are proud of Wright and Hinton for their work 
in medicine and surgery. It is not because their 
achievements and the achievements of hundreds 
of others alone will bring about any fundamental 
change in the status of Negroes, but because 
they enable us to hold our heads a little higher 
and to assume the carriage of free men. 


WE CARRY ON 
Te readers of Opportunity and thous- 


ands of people interested in the work of 

the Urban League throughout the nation 
will hope for the speedy recovery of Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, who has 
been compelled to relinquish his responsibilities 
temporarily because of illness. 

His colleagues and co-workers are shocked 
but hardly surprised. For months they have won- 
dered how any one man could work so unceas- 
ingly and wholeheartedly without rest. The 
months have extended into years and Mr. Jones’ 
periods of vacation appeared to diminish as time 
went on. 

Driven by a consuming desire to bolster and 
to raise the economic and social level of Negro 
life, he has pushed himself beyond the limit of 
physical endurance until tired nature rebelled. 
We who have had the privilege of working with 
him will carry on and hope and pray that his 
absence will be a short one and his recovery 
complete. 
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Pearl S. Buck 


HIS year has held an especial satisfaction 
for me in the definite contribution which 
has been made by Negroes to the life of 


the country. This has appeared in several ways, 
but the most notable is the theatre. 


For several years I have been watching Ne- 
groes closely and trying to understand what was 
their peculiar gift to the nation to which we all 
belong. I have listened to them talk, I have read 
the books and magazines they write, I have 
seen them dance and heard them sing. But 
whatever they did, what they were acting as 
they did it was what impressed me most. For 
they were always acting. Even when they simply 
sit and talk, they are full of drama. It is an 
amazing gift. They are instinct with it, alive 
with it, sensitive to it, and superlatively expres- 
sive of it. I have sat through dreary play after 
dreary play on Broadway, and again and again 
longed for that spontaneous dramatic force I 
have seen upon a street in Harlem or in Ken- 
tucky or anywhere that Negroes gather and live 
and talk. 


Of course we are familiar with certain mani- 
festations of this dramatic quality. Green 
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Drama the 
Negro Race 


* By PEARL S. BUCK 


Pastures was one aspect of it, rhythm dancing 
and singing are another. But I mean something 
more fundamental than these. For the white 
man, after all, shaped both of them. He took as 
much of the Negro as he thought would suit the 
public and no more. What I should like to see is 
a real infusion of life into the theatre by the 
Negroes themselves from extraordinary 
sources of drama which they have by nature. 
I should like to see plays written by Negroes, 
about Negro themes, with settings designed by 
Negro artists, acted by Negroes. That is one way 
of doing it. Another is of course the way it has 
been done this year when Negro actors and act- 
resses and stage designers have worked in white 
groups under tvhite direction. They cannot be 
entirely repressed or shaped even when this hap- 
pens. But there needs to be said one word of 
warning—that the Negroes do not allow their 
acting to be stylized and devitalized by consent- 
ing constantly to give the sort of thing which 
the public has been taught already to expect of 
them, slap-stick comedy and jazzed dancing. 


For I am convinced that the springs of drama 
in the Negro race lie very deep, a simple ele- 
mental drama of the noblest sort—something 
which is entirely absent today from the Ameri- 
can theatre. And yet it is a thing which we all 


Wanted: True 
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crave. We revive one old play after another with 
a sort of nostalgia for the great drama which 
our :odern plays do not give us, far cry that 
they are from the springs of real human life. I 
look to a day when a great Negro playwright 
writing without bitterness of the people he knows 
best will make us all take a deep breath and say, 
“Here's real theatre again!” 


I am convinced it is possible--and more 
robable from a Negro than from anyone else, 
if he will keep close to his blood and not listen 
to a white man at his ear, whispering of the box 
office and that what people want is something 
to laugh at or some hot dancing. What people 
really want is something which satisfies their 
deepest instincts for life. They like to laugh a 
little as they go, but when the play is over they 
want to take away with 
them more than the mem- 


ory of laughter. They 
want to have been fulfilled 
somehow. 


For the need for drama 
is a very profound one 
in the human race. No 
people is without _ its 
theatre. Before speech 
was developed into writ- 
ten literature there was 
the drama. And for 
the drama they still hun- 
ger. Books, radio, even the 
motion pictures, do not 
take its place. Crowds still 
want to see human beings 
acting out before their eves 
the meaning of life. 

And I have a notion 
that the Negro in America 
knows more about the 
meaning of life in its sim- 
plest essential terms than 
any other part of America, 
life past as well as present. 
He has all his side of 
American history to tell, 
which no one has told. 

Go into your own blood, 
is what I should like to 
tell every potential Negro 
playwright and actor. Find 
what the beat of your own 
blood is and write to its 
measure and see if the 
world does not feel it and 
under:tand. It is a mistake, 
I fer! sure, to try to com- 


pete with the white man, to work as he works, 
with his materials, in his ways. Black and white 
are different, and the value of the Negro is that 
he is not white. Whenever I hear anyone say, 
“We must not draw race distinctions—the less 
said about them the better,” I want to say, “Oh 
no, the more said about them the better—the 
more they are expressed, written about, acted, 
sung, the better for everybody. Thus the re- 
pressed are freed and the repressors enlightened.” 


I believe more than ever that upon individual 
achievement the race proceeds. And I am sure 
that at least one swift sure road for Negro 
achievement is by way of drama, their own 
drama, created and performed under their own 
control. 


A Scene from the Federal Theatre's all-Negro “Swing Mikado,” now on Broad- 
way, in which are combined the Negro’s Humor, Music, and Dancing and the 
White Man's Writing and Direction. 
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S far back as Jimmy could remember, 
A back into the dim remoteness of his boy- 

hood, home had been a refuge, a fort- 
ress to which he could retreat from the wilder- 
ness of noisy streets. Mother was there, often 
too busy for more than a smile and a pat, but 
he could always creep into the parlor, still and 
scrubbed for choir practice nights, and look up, 
with shining eyes, at Mother’s picture and talk 
to that. The picture was tinted, so that there 
was a rose-color in Mother's cheeks, shining 
through the brown, and her dress was a beauti- 
ful pink with blue buttons, big as half dollars. 
It was lovelier than Mother in a way, but it 
didn’t say, “Go “long now, son, cain’t you see 
I’m busy?” and then give him a warm cooky 
right from the oven. 

Home, at supper time, meant father too. 
Jimmy admired his father with a sort of shiver- 
ing, blissful sense of belonging to this strong, 
laughing man who tossed him aloft and asked, 
‘““How’s my bright boy this evenin’ ?” 

“Bright,” that was it—that was why Jimmy 
was so proud of his folks—they were “bright”— 
light brown in color—and when Jimmy walked 
out with them on Sunday afternoons, he always 
thought, “I sure am lucky!” 

That is, when he thought at all. Usually he 
was just happily aware of his mother—in her 
white satin dress, maybe, with a little blue hat— 
and his father with his shiny stiff straw hat and 
his Palm Beach suit. Sometimes they’d meet the 
Reverend Washington, who'd stop them and 
say, “Good afternoon, Sister Turner, we sure 
did enjoy choir practice Friday night at your 
house! Howdy, Brother Turner—fine day for 
a walk! And how big this boy of yours is grow- 
ing! He’s a bright young man, sure enough!” 

Jimmy always thought the Reverend Wash- 
ington was referring to his color. 


IS mother told him about the new brother 
he was going to have—‘Or it might be a 
sister, honey”’—and they planned where he 
should sleep and what he should wear, and fin- 
ally they brought up from the cellar the old baby 
carriage that Jimmy had ridden in long ago. 
“Yo’ Pappy’ll paint it, an’ then, when li’ 
brothah’s old enough, you'll ride him down the 
street far as the drug store.” 
Jimmy waited, as for a new puppy to play 
with, never dreaming— 
“Son, wake up!” 
“What is it, Pappy, is it mo’nin’ ?” 
“Yes, it’s mo’nin’, son, and guess what?” 
“Oh, he’s come!” 
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Black 
Brother 


@ By CORDELIA T. SMITH 


“Yes, son, yo’ brothah’s come.” 

“Can I see him now?” 

“Come on in, but be quiet now.” 

And Jimmy tiptoed to the bed, never guess- 
ing that this was the end of the old, the happy, 
the established world. 

“That's not my brother! Who’s that ol’ black 
baby? I won’t have an ol’ black baby! Take 
him back and give me my own brother!” 

“Son, hush, this is yo’ brothah; this is Clar- 
ence. Look how cute he is.” 

“I won't have him, I won't! That ol’ black 
baby !” 

Days and months did not change Jimmy's 
feeling toward Clarence. His home, his refuge 
was gone. Where home had been, there now 
was only a cradle for the black baby. Mother 
didn’t understand, mother wasn’t ashamed of 
Clarence, mother loved the black baby—--more— 
more than the “bright” one! 

Only mother’s picture was the same. Mother's 
picture said, “Yo’re my boy, Jimmy, ma bright 
little boy. There ain’t room for no black boys 
here.” 

“Jimmy, what you doin’ in the parlor ? Come 
out heah this minute and take Clarence fo’ his 
walk !” 

“Don’t want to!” 

“Jimmy, do what I say. Wheel Clarence up 
and down the street, ‘till yo’ Pappy come.” 

Two hours later, a forlorn little boy crept into 
the kitchen. 
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“Jimmy, whar you been? Yo’ father been all 
the way to the church lookin’ for you. And 
whar» Clarence?” 

“Gone.” 

“Gone? What yo’ 
minute 

“I lef him 
want him here 


mean? Tell me_ this 
I don’t 


up by the drug store 
ol’ black baby!” 


\ ONTHS and years did not ease Jimmy’s 
-"* hurt. It was as though a dark pall had fallen 
on his life. Mother was too busy now to see how 
lonely a boy he was; mother was washing and 
ironing all day for enough to buy corn meal and 
potatoes, and sometimes neckbones and greens. 
Father seldom laughed, cither. He walked half 
the day looking for a job, and then just sat and 
smoked his pipe. And the black baby grew and 
thrived. He loved his big brother, did Clarence, 
but Jimmy would have none of him. Clarence 
would have given his toy wagon, the pride of 
his heart, for one approving word from Jimmy. 
but Jimmy would say no word at all. 

Only to his mother’s picture would he talk, 
and pour out his bitterness and his love. And 
when words failed him, he would sing. For Jim- 
my was allowed the run of the parlor now. He 
was allowec to play softly on the old organ and 
to pour out the deep rich wine of his voice. 
For Jimmy’s teachers had discovered that Jim- 
my had a voice. 

“Jus” as if all of us cain’t sing!” said his father. 

“Nev min’,” said his mother. “Let him sing 
ifn he want to; he’s too quiet anyhow. An’ his 
teacher say he can make money singin’ some 
day.” 

So Jimmy sang, and his dark-skinned brother 
helped mother with the dishes, and carried bas- 
kets of clothes, and everywhere trod softly that 
he might hear Jimmy sing and share somehow 
that other world that was created by Jimmy’s 
mellow voice. 

And before long Clarence was ten, and after 
school he ran errands for the druggist at the 
comer -the same corner drug store where Jim- 
my had left him years before. On Saturday 
nights he got fifty cents, and sometimes he'd 
timidly ask Jimmy to go to a show with him. 

“No, thanks, kid. I'll stay home,” Jimmy 
would reply. 

“Here, yo’ take it an’ go by yourself. Honest, 
I want yo’ to!” 

Bur Jimmy would just shake his head and 
tum away. 


Jimmy was in Junior High now—there were 


not very many colored boys there, but his voice 


marked him out even more than his skin. Every- 
one knew him, and sometimes the white boys 
in the Glee Club ate lunch with him. After all, 
it wasn’t as though he were black. 

One day there was word of a concert—Down- 
town. The best musicians from all the city’s 
schools—everyone would be there—a wonder- 
ful chance—maybe a scholarship—anyway the 
pride of singing Downtown. 

Jimmy rushed home to tell his mother the 
news. He was to sing a solo—“Swing Low”— 
that they had sung together many times. 

He would not have been so happy if he had 
heard the quartet, who were also to sing, closet- 
ed with the music teacher. 

“But Miss Carver, we can’t take him with 
us! Why, he’s colored. There'll only be white 
people there. Why does he have to go? Nobody 
wants to hear his old spiritual !” 

“That will do, boys. James has the best voice 
in this school and he’s going to sing. Charles, I 
want you and the other boys to meet Jimmy 
at White’s Drug Store and take him down with 
you. I shall be there when you get there. Here 
are the tickets for all of you to get in the hall, 
and here are car tickets.” 

“Yes, Miss Carver,” said Charles obediently, 
but he winked at the boys. 

The day of the concert came, and Clarence, 
home from the drug store for lunch, gazed with 
admiration at his big brother in his new suit. 
How many washings and how many odd jobs 
had gone into paying for it! 

“Here, Jimmy,” he offered, “I brought you 
some throat lozenges. Mr. White said they'd 
help if you got hoarse.” 

“No thanks, Clarence, I won’t need them.” 

“T just got my pay, you'd better take it, in 
case you need some extra money.” 

“No, Clarence, I won’t need any extra money. 
Charles Spero and the rest of the quartet are 
going to meet me at the drug store at one and 
we're going Downtown together. The concert 
begins at two.” 

“They all white boys, son?” his mother asked, 
a little doubtfully. 

“Why, yes, mother—why not?” 

“Oh, nothin’ son, only—” 

“They sing near the first, but my song isn’t 
‘till near the end. It’s going to be on the radio.” 

“I’m goin’ over to Reverend Washington’s, 
son. We'll all the listenin’.” 

James was at the drug store at a quarter of 
one. When one o'clock came, he went outside 
and looked up and down. Then he began to 
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walk back and forth. He looked at the clock 
again. It was five after one. He hummed his 
song to himself— “‘Jus’ as easy,” he thought— 
and pictured the crowded hall, full of faces, 
listening, listening and smiling. 

One fifteen. Where were the boys? He went 
inside again. Clarence had gone out on an er- 
rand. Mr. White nodded and smiled and waved 
his hand at his little radio. 

“We'll all be listenin’, James,” he said. 

Jimmy hurried back outside. It was one 
twenty. 

By this time Charles and the other boys had 
boarded the street car. 

“Look, there he is, waiting at the drug store !” 

“Let him wait!” 

“He’s all dressed up, too.” 

“What'll you say to Miss Carver, Charles?” 

“Say he wasn’t there. Say his brother said 
he was sick.” 

It was almost two o'clock now. Jimmy walked 
up and down. What had happened? If he only 
had his ticket! It cost a quarter to get into 
the hall. He had two car tickets, but no card 
of admission to the hall. Where was Charles? 

Two o'clock. The little radio in Mr. White’s 
store blared out. Jimmy hurried inside. The an- 
nouncer was talking. 

“The hall is crowded to overflowing. The 
Superintendent of Schools—” 

“What’s the matter, James? Haven't you gone 
yet? You'd better hurry—” 

Clarence wasn’t back. That was good, any- 
way. Clarence wouldn’t know— Know what? 
Know that he’d been left behind, at the corner 
drug store. Know that the white boys didn’t 
want—their black brother! 


The Way of the Cross 


“The concert will begin with a chor... of 
voices from the city schools singing—” 

No, that couldn’t be it. There must be - ome 
explanation. Maybe Charles was sick; 1 :ybe 
he’d been hurt— 

“The next number will be rendered §\ a 
quartet from Lincoln school—” 

The quartet! They were there, they vere 
singing; and he was here, in the drug ore, 
listening to the concert over the little +. dio, 
Mother was listening, and the-Reverend \)\ ash- 
ington, and maybe Clarence. Clarence— 

As if in answer to his thought, a dark face 
was close beside him- 

“Jim, what’s the matter? What you loin’ 
here?” 

He mustn’t let Clarence know— 

“I—I didn’t feel good. Couldn’t go 

No! That wasn’t right— 

“Clarence, your pay—do you still have it?” 

“Yes! Here it is, Jimmy—fifty cents.” 

“Clarence, they went without me. If you'll 
lend me your money—” 

“*Course I will, big boy! Here—” 

“And Clarence, if you still have those throat 
lozenges—I may need ’em!” 

“Where'd I put ’°em? Here they are! You'd 
better hurry, Jim. You haven’t got much time 
before it’s your turn to sing.” 

Fifty cents—and two car tickets—they could 
walk home— 

“Oh, Mr. White?” 

“Yes, James?” 

“Will you let my brother off for the after- 
noon? [ll help him, tonight, to make up. I 
want him to go to the concert—Downtown — 
with me!” 


[Addressed to Simon of Cyrene) 


By JAMES E. DYKES 


The Christ you knew brought hope, good-will, and brotherhood, 


. “ thee, O dark-faced Christian who, along the way, 
First bore the rough-hewn cross upon your back, 
For Him who knows no race, nor hue. Although, today, 


Some Christians loathe the man whose face is black. 


To jew and Gentile, both alike. The pack 
That killed Him live today; He is still misunderstood. 


Behold! fresh blood marks out the ancient track. 
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®@ By REGINALD A. JOHNSON 


EY, porter!” 
H That was the familiar cry back in 


the 1890's, when train travel was just 
coming into its own. Travelers hated to carry 
their own baggage then just as they do today, 
and it was an accepted custom for station port- 
ers or janitors to drop their cleaning work and 
carry luggage whenever the occasion demanded. 


On Labor Day, 1892, James Williams, a 
porter in Grand Central Station, New York 
City, hit upon the idea of putting a piece of red 
flannel around his cap to identify himself to 
prospective customers. Traffic was exceptionally 
heavy that day, and Williams “cleaned up” so 
heavily on tips that before long all the other 
porters had adopted his method of identifica- 
tion. From that time on it’s been “Hey, red 
cap!” and the brawny men who specialized in 
“hustling bags” have come to be more and more 
a necessary part of railroad service as stations 
have grown larger and the distance from wait- 
ing room to train has correspondingly increased. 


At first the red caps were well paid by the 
railroad or terminal company employing them, 
and the tips that they received were so much 
“gravy.” They lived well, bought homes, and 
sent their children to college. But gradually the 
wave scale was decreased, and before many years 
the large majority found themselves working 
for tips alone. The depression cut into these 


very rapidly, and in desperation the baggage- 
carriers began to fight to regain their former 
status as employees. This fight is now being 
waged on several fronts in Washington, D. C. 

The National Mediation Board has in the 
past handed down several decisions to the effect 
that the red caps are employees. But the rail- 
road companies have consistently refused to 
abide by the decisions of the board, and the 
board finally decided not to handle any more 
cases dealing with the employee status of this 
group of workers until the question was settled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In the Spring of 1937 representatives of va- 
rious progressive groups of red caps from a num- 
ber of cities met in Chicago, Illinois, and or- 
ganized the International Brotherhood of Red 
Caps for the purpose of stabilizing and improv- 
ing the working conditions of this group of un- 
derprivileged “employees.” The officials imme- 
diately laid plans to present their case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The International Brotherhood of Red Caps 
filed a petition in the spring of 1938 requesting 
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the commission “to amend or interpret its or- 
ders defining and classifying employees and 
subordinate officials so as to include the work 
of persons whose duties consist of, or include. 
carrying passengers’ hand baggage and other 
articles at various passenger stations, and thus 
bring them within the term ‘employee’ as de- 
fined in the fifth paragraph of section 1 of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended.” On Septem- 
ber 29, 1938, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decided that red caps or hand-baggage 
porters working in passenger stations in cities of 
over 100,000 population throughout the Unit- 
ed States are employees. 


After this decision had been made by the 
commission, the struggle of the red caps ap- 
peared to be over. Those in cities of 100,000 or 
more had been given employee status, and now 
had a bargaining agent in the form of a grow- 
ing union boasting over 40 locals and 2,000 
men. They claimed as members the majority of 
hand-baggage porters in the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois Central systems. 

About the time that the red caps filed their 
petition with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a move was made on Capitol Hill to 
have Congress pass a wage and hour law. In 
June, Congress complied by passing the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, providing for “a 
ceiling over hours and a floor under wages.” As 
of October, 1938, working hours of employees 
of those concerns in interstate commerce must 
not exceed forty-four per week and wages must 
not be less than twenty-five cents per hour. A 
Wage and Hour Division 
was created in the Depart- 
ment of Labor to adminis- 
ter the Act. 

Red caps hardly dream- 
ed of the next move of the 
railroads. Just before the 
effective date of the Act 
(October 24, 1938), the 
railroads served mimeo- 
graphed notices on the re- 
spective red caps and 
handbaggage porters work- 
ing around the stations, in- 
forming them that in view 
of the requirements of the 
Wage and Hour law and 
in consideration of the 
red caps’ handling of trav- 
eling effects and hand bags 
of the passengers of the 
railroad, or otherwise as- 
sisting them, it would be 


make a daily report of the amount of ti; re- 
ceived ; that the company guaranteed suc! per- 
sons continuing service after October 24 om. 
pensation which, together with and inclucin — the 
amounts received in tips, would not be les. | han 


the minimum provided by the Act of $/ ) a 
day. The notice ended with the following .:ate- 
ment: “All matters above referred to are sub- 
ject to the right of the carrier to determine ‘rom 
time to time the number and identity of pc sons 


to be permitted to engage in said work an. the 
hours to be devoted thereto, to establish rules 
and regulations relating to the manner, m: thod 
and place of rendition of such service, an | the 
accounting required.” 


Y the terms of the notice, tips received }\ the 

red caps became, in legal effect, the property 
of the railroads and therefore constituted wages 
paid by the railroads. In serving this notice the 
carriers apparently tried to force the red caps 
into a contract or agreement on which there had 
not actually been a meeting of minds. Many 
of the men allege that under this arrangement 
they are actually penalized, because instead of 
receiving a minimum wage of $2.00 a day from 
the railroads as provided by the Act, the car- 
riers are now taking credit for gratuities made 
by the traveling public, thereby securing the 
service of the red caps for running errands and 
other duties free of charge or for a very nominal 
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Alter this practice was instituted by the rail- 
roads and the union terminal or depot com- 
panics, the officers and attorneys of the Brother- 
hood called on the Administrator of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and requested a ruling 
on whether tips received by red caps may be 
considered wages as defined in Section 6(a) of 
the Act. 


INCE October the Wage and Hour Division 
‘7 has been studying the question. It has received 
a number of complaints from red caps. Some 
allege that unless they report at least $2.00 a 
day as the amount cf tips received they are 
called into the office by the station master or 
some other company official and told that they 
will be dismissed unless their earnings from tips 
pick up. If they continue to earn less than $2.00 
a day and turn in true accounts of their actual 
earnings from tips, they are later dismissed. 
Others tell of having to work a “split shift” over 
a spread of 10 to 12 hours a day, and only re- 
ceiving credit for the actual time that they 
serve incoming or departing trains. It is easily 
understandable, therefore, why the red caps are 
asking that the Administrator make a ruling on 
these issues as soon as possible. 


The questions involved in the dispute are rather 
unusual. Red caps are required to furnish their 
own uniforms in most instances. They must 
follow general rules or instructions like other 
railroad emplovees. Discipline is usually enforced 
for the violation of rules. They must remain 
on duty for definite periods of time, even though 
they may be working only for tips. Their work- 
day varies from four to twelve hours, with most 
of the men working eight hours. 


Unfortunately for the red cap, a large part of 
the traveling public now thinks they are paid a 
wage, and consequently many travelers have 
either reduced the size of the tip or have ceased 
to tip at all. This is an ironic situation, because 
actually the railroads are taking full credit for 
what tips red caps now receive, and classifying 
these tips as wages paid by the employer, but 
are not assuming responsibility for these receipts 
as they pertain to their taxable income and 
audited expenditures. 


The red caps charge that as a result of this 
situation: (1) over 1,000 red caps have been 
dismissed since the latter part of October; 
(2) men earning less than $2.00 a day in tips 
and reporting this amount have been later fired 
unjustly; (3) checks for such small amounts 


as 25, 40 and 50 cents have been received by the 
men from the carriers for two weeks’ work: 


(4) the average tip received by a red cap has 
been cut from 1/3 to 4 since the announce- 
ment by the railroads that red caps are guar- 
anteed a minimum wage; (5) the force of 
red caps employed by many of the large stations 
has been reduced and the remainder have been 
required to work a split shift; (6) after all the 
morning trains have arrived and departed, red 
caps have been told to punch out their time 
cards, go home, and return in time to report 
for afternoon duty—another way of stretching 
out the day; (7) red caps at some stations, 
after having worked a 7 or 8-hour day, have 
been requested to punch out their time cards 
and remain on duty for several hours longer ; 
and (8) the night crew of janitors at a station 
of a large eastern city has been required to per- 
form red cap service several hours each evening 
before going on their own jobs, making them 
compete with the regular red cap force. There 
is no actual record of this last offense, as the 
men do not punch their time cards until they 
begin their regular duties at midnight, but all 
the other charges are substantiated by documen- 
tary proof. 


HE victory of the Pullman Porters Union in 

its argument with the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission should pave the way for a favor- 
able decision on the status of red cap income 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. After a 
ten-year battle they won reduced hours, recogni- 
tion as employees, recognition of their union as 
their bargaining agent, and a wage that reduced 
the extent that porters must depend on tips for 
a living. 


The Wage and Hour Division has before it 
now an opportunity to serve all low income 
groups. Strangely enough, though not written 
in the Act direct, it has the authority through 
administrative order to eliminate once and 
for all both racial and geographic wage dif- 
ferentials. It further has the power and 
authority to eliminate completely the chiseling 
and unfair labor practices that exist under 
tipping. In other words, a liberal interpre- 
tation of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
will not only protect the livelihood of approxi- 
mately 6,000 men now endangered by the pres- 
ent practices of railroads, terminal and other 
transportation companies, but will also stabilize 
the income of employees in all fields of employ- 
ment that depend on tips for a living. Because 
of this, the hope of all who believe in decent 
labor standards will be for an early and liberal 
decision by the Wage and Hour Division 
in its consideration of the plight of the red caps. 
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Adolf Hitler 


MONG the twelve or thirteen million 
A Americans generally considered as Ne- 

groes, there is, no doubt, little more than 
a small sentiment of sympathy for Adolf Hitler. 
However, there is some. It may be an irony of 
ironies, but it is true: Hitler does have admirers 
of African descent. 

This comes out in various ways, and not too 
infrequently crops up in unusual places — a 
chance remark dropped in conversation over 
tea, an implication in subordinate clauses of a 
book review, a transition sentence in a sermon, 
as well as the more direct expressions of less 
sophisticated discussions of public and private 
affairs. Dynamite, a scurrilous anti-Semitic sheet 
published in Chicago, stated this feeling in its 
crude form when it exclaimed: “What America 
needs is a Hitler, and what the Chicago Black 
Belt needs is a purge of the exploiting Jew!” 

Why the black fascists ? 

Since Negroes, after a fashion, do live in 
America, it is not to be unexpected that a few 
of them, like other Americans, should succumb 
to the propaganda of fascism. Too, some of the 
adulation given the Reichsfuehrer is part of that 
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What Hitler 
Says About 
The Negro 


@ By L. D. REDDICK 


impulse to hero-worship, to glorify the strong 
man, the orator, the successful one. Again, the 
pressure of life upon the tenant farmers, the em- 
ployed and unemployed city workers, the striv- 
ing postal clerks and the struggling profession- 
als, who are at the same time Negroes, is enough 
to explain the neuroses in the individuals and 
the messianic cults in the group, which in their 
turn portray something of the distortions of 
warped minds and frustrated spirits. 

But the greater number of black men who 
give active or passive allegiance to the moods 
or methods of the “Madman of Central Europe” 
do so, we believe, because of the simple fact 
that they are not familiar with Hitler's true 
views. If this be so, the following quotations from 
his autobiography should be highly instructive. 
These are cullings from the recently 1eleased un- 
expurgated and annotated edition of Mein 
Kampf.* If, after perusing these lines, there still 
remains a Negro who loves “Der Fuchrer,” that 
man may well be abandoned by his fellows as 
one “from whom all reason hath departed.” 


Hitler says: 


In those months [World War], for the first time, I 
felt fully the whims of fortune which kept me at the 
front in a place where any lucky move on the part of 
a negro could shoot me down, while somewhere els 


* Mein Kampf. By Adolf Hitler. Unexpurgated and 
annotated edition. New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1939. $3.00. 
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I would have been able to render a different service to 
my country. (p. 244). 


. it was the school [army] which still taught the 
individual German to seek the salvation of the nation, 
not in the mendacious phrases of international fraternity 
between negroes, Germans, Chinese, French, British, etc., 
but rather in the strength and the unity of his own na- 
tionality. (p. 384). 


All great cultures of the past perished only because 
the originally creative race died off through blood 


poisoning. (p. 396). 


The man who misjudges and disdains the laws of race 
actually forfeits the happiness that seems destined to be 
his. He prevents the victorious march of the best race 
and with it also the presumption for all human progress, 
and in consequence he will remain in the domain of 
the animal’s helpless misery, burdened with the sensibil- 
ity of man. (p. 397). 


What we see before us of human culture today, the 
results of art, science, and techniques, is almost exclu- 
sively the creative product of the Aryan. (p. 397). 


Without this possibility of utilizing inferior men, the 
Aryan would never have been able to take the first steps 
towards his later culture; exactly as, without the help 
of various suitable animals which he knew how to tame, 
he would never have arrived at a technology which now 
allows him to do without these very animals. The words 
‘Der Mohr hat seine Schuldigkeit getan, er kann gehen’ 
(The Moor has done his duty, he may go) has [sic] 
unfortunately too deep a meaning. (p. 404). 

For hours the black-haired Jew boy, diabolic joy in 
his face, waits in ambush for the unsuspecting girl whom 
he defiles with his blood and thus robs her from her 
people. With the aid of all means he tries to ruin the 
racial foundations of the people to be enslaved. Exactly 
as he himself systematically demoralizes women and 
girls, he is not scared from pulling down the barriers 
of blood and race for others on a large scale. It was 
and is the Jews who bring the negro to the Rhine, al- 
ways with the same concealed thought and the clear 
goal of destroying, by the bastardization which would 
necessarily set in, the white race which they hate, to 
throw it down from its cultural and political height and 
in turn to rise personally to the position of master. 
(p. 448). 


The race question not only furnishes the key to world 
history, but also to human culture as a whole. (p. 470). 


.. . that this France finaily, which in the name of 
culture dragged hundreds of thousands of black Africans 
to the European battlefields and even today forces them, 
as the bearers of a higher civilization, on the Rhenish 
culture as henchmen; who is even today so crazy as to 
believe, that from slave drivers anything but slavery can 
be expected? (p. 522). 


In the most critical hour of our people, in the moment 
when we, practically abandoned by all the world, made 
defenseless by our own fault, have to watch France set- 
ting out to occupy new territories, while African negroes 
rape our women and children, while in Upper Silesia 
bands of Polish murderers and arsonists slaughter Ger- 
man workers, we turn to those who alone will be able 
to redeem Germany from misery and misfortune. (p. 
532, A Nazi Poster). 


International Solidarity! 


A state of intimate fraternization is to arrive between 
Englishmen and Hottentots, between Chinese and Zulu 
Kafirs, French and Japanese, Russians and Germans, etc. 


They are human beings and therefore all equal! 


Although the colors are different, the quantity of 
brains and the physique do not correspond, the way 
of thinking and the achievements are not the same, yet 
the Jew asserts: they are equal, and therefore they are 
equal. A consequence of this equality is therefore the 
‘international solidarity.’ 


But while the peoples dream of this, the same Jew 
smashes the only natural and most intelligible solidarity 
which ought to exist, that of every nation in itself. Im- 
measurable misery has come over Germany today. In 
Upper Silesia, in continued slaughter, thousands of fel- 
low citizens sink into the grave. 


The black disgrace works havoc on the Rhine. Women, 
girls and children pay for the bestial negroes’ lust with 
their death. An uninterrupted stream of poison and dis- 
ease flows into the blood of our people. Moroccan 
syphilis drives thousands of victims towards a cruel 
death. . .. 


And now we ask, where remains the international 
solidarity of assistance? (p. 540, A Nazi Poster). 


Thus it [the approved “folkish” view] by no means 
believes in an equality of the races, but with their dif- 
ferences it also recognizes their superior and inferior 
values, and by this recognition it feels the obligation in 
accordance with the Eternal Will that dominates this 
universe to promote the victory of the better and strong- 
er, and to demand the submission of the worse and 
the weaker. (p. 579). 


But it cannot grant the right of existence to an ethical 
idea, if this idea represents a danger for the racial life 
of the bearers of higher ethics; for in a hybridized and 
negrified world all conceptions of the humanly beautiful 
and sublime, as well as all conceptions of an idealized 
future of our mankind, would be lost forever. (pp. 580- 
581). 


In this world human culture and civilization are in- 
separably bound up with the existence of the Aryan. 
His dying off or his decline would again lower upon this 
earth the dark veils of a time without culture. (p. 581). 


It is easily understandable that 2 culturally highly 
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endowed people gives a picture of a value higher than 


a negro tribe ; nevertheless, the State organism of such a 
people, looked upon according to the fulfillment of its 
purpose, can be worse than that of a negro. (pp.596- 
597). 


. and one seeks compensation by success with Hot- 
tentots and Zulu Kafirs, with the blessing of the Church. 
While our European peoples, the Lord be praised and 
thanked, fall into a state of physical and moral leprosy, 
the pious missionary wanders to Central Africa and 
establishes negro missions, till there our ‘higher culture’ 
will have turned healthy, though primitive and inferior, 
human children into a foul breed of bastards. (p. 607). 


It would correspond to the meaning of the most noble 
in this world if our two Christian churches, instead of 
annoying the negroes with missions which they neither 
wish nor understand, would teach our European man- 
kind with kindness but in all earnestness, that with un- 
healthy parents it is a God-pleasing work to take pity 
on a healthy, poor little orphan, in order to give him 
father and mother, rather than putting a sick child 
into the world which will bring itself and the rest of 
the world only misfortune and suffering. (pp. 607-608). 


From time to time it is demonstrated to the German 
petty bourgeois in illustrated periodicals that for the 
first time here or there a negro has become a lawyer, 
teacher, even clergyman, or even a leading opera tenor 
or something of that kind. While the stupid bourgeoisie, 
marveling, takes cognizance of this miraculous training, 
filled with respect for this fabulous result of our present 
educative skill, the Jew knows very slyly how to con- 
strue from this a new proof of the correctness of his 
theory of the equality of men which he means to instill 
into the nations. It does not dawn upon this depraved 
bourgeois world that here one has actually to do with 
a sin against all reason; that it is a criminal absurdity 
to train a born half-ape until one believes a lawyer has 
been made of him, while millions of members of the 
highest culture race have to remain in entirely unworthy 
positions ; that it is a sin against the will of the eternal 
Creator to let hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
His most talented beings degenerate in the proletarian 
swamp of today, while Hottentots and Zulu Kafirs are 
trained for intellectual vocations. For it is training, ex- 
actly as that of the poodle, and not a scientific ‘educa- 
tion’. (pp. 639-640). 


Exactly for this reason France is, and remains by far, 
the most terrible enemy. This people, which is constantly 
becoming more negrofied constitutes, by its tie with the 
aims of Jewish world domination, a grim danger for the 
existence of the European white race. For infection in 
the heart of Europe through negro blood on the Rhine 
corresponds equally to the sadistic perverse vengefulness 
of this chauvinistic, hereditary enemy of our people, and 
to the ice-cold plan of the Jews thus to begin bastard- 
izing the European continent at its core and, through 
infection by inferior humanity, to deprive the white race 
of the foundations for a sovereign existence. 

What France, spurred by its own vengefulness, meth- 
odically led by the Few, is doing in Europe today, is a 
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sin against the existence of white humanity, ay 
day will inspire against that nation all the «a ging 
spirits of a knowledge which will have recogniz, ace 
pollution as the original sin against mankind. (p. 907. 


908). 


And even France must be counted among thes: tates 
[World powers]. Not only because the colored | imap 
stock of its enormous empire supplements its army (o ap 
ever greater extent, she is racially making such Pp! gress 


in negrofying herself, that one can really speak the 
establishment of an African State op European so. The 
colonial policy of present-day France cannot b: com. 
pared with that of Germany in the past. Let t! de. 
velopment of France continue three centuries n in 


the present manner, and the last remnants of F kish 
blood will have succumbed in the developing Eu: pean 
African mulatto State. A mighty self-contained a: ca of 
settlement from the Rhine to the Congo filled wth an 
inferior race developing out of continual hybridi. :tion 
That differentiates the French from the old G: rmar 
colonial policy. (pp. 937-938). 


We must never forget that the regents of present-day 
Russia are common bloodstained criminals; that here 
is the scum of humanity, which, favored by conditions 
in a tragic hour, overran a great State, butchered and 
rooted out millions of its leading intellects with savaee 
bloodthirstiness, and for nearly ten years has exercised 
the most frightful regime of tyranny of all time. Nor 
must we forget that these rulers belong to a nation 
which combines a rare mixture of bestial horror wi 
inconceivable gift of lying, and today more than ever be- 
fore believes itself called upon to impose its bloody op- 
pression on the whole world. We must not forget that 
the international Jew, who today rules Russia absolutely, 
sees in Germany, not an ally, but a State marked for 
the same destiny. (pp. 959-960). 


T is clear, then, that Hitler is anti-Negro with 

a vengeance. He is at the same time anti- 
Semitic, anti-democratic, anti-Russian, anti- 
French. Conversely, his orientation is _pro- 
German, pro-Aryan, pro-Nazi. His philosophy 
is based upon the pseudo-science and myth of 
“race.” In his own words, “All that is not race 
is trash.” His manipulation of symbols of hate 
is deliberately unscrupulous and effective. Such 
violent sentiments, violently expressed, stamp 
him as a Negrophobe. Mein Kampf is, there- 
fore, on an international scale what the Charles- 
ton Mercury or the New Orleans Crescent were 
to the ante-bellum South, or what the Georgia 
Woman’s World is today to the countryside of 
Atlanta. These all defenders of democracy rec- 
ognize as threats to freedom and menaces to hu- 
man welfare and culture. Could any black man, 
then, call Hitler friend? 
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@ By GEORGE W. GOODMAN 


leased to the public. But they are vital to 

any prison system, serving both as a basis 
for comparison between different institutions 
and as a yardstick for measuring the varying 
needs of the prisoners. The average prisoner has 
little influence with the legislative body that ap- 
propriates for his maintenance ; the law-makers 
base their distribution of funds upon figures that 
show how many prisoners may be expected to 
“live on the State” during the next fiscal year, 
how much the food and maintenance for each 
will cost, how many will need new shoes and 
suits and at what cost, and hundreds of similar 
details. 


Gi ISTICS about pmisoners are rarely re- 


In Massachusetts the man in charge of the 
preparation of these statistics is a Negro, Mat- 
thew W. Bullock, whose title is Assistant to the 
Commissioner of Correction. Mr. Bullock has 
held this position since March, 1937, and in 
addition to his statistical work, he has charge of 
classifying all prisoners. 


His rise to this unusual position has been an 
arduous and exciting one, in which inherent 
ability and an agreeable personality have played 
important parts. The Color Line has never 
bothered him very much, although there are 


many who believe that but for his dark skin 
he would now be far higher in the affairs of his 
state than he is at present. 


He was not born in Massachusetts, but went 
there with his parents from Dabney, North 
Carolina, in 1889. He graduated from Everett 
High School in 1900, after having made a name 
for himself in athletics as captain of that in- 
stitution’s football, baseball, and ice polo teams 
in his senior year. 

He entered Dartmouth College in the fall of 
that year, and while maintaining a consistently 
high average in his studies throughout his un- 
dergraduate term, he continued to amaze the 
sports world with his feats on the gridiron and 
track. He was a member of the track team for 
four years, and played left end on the varsity 
football team three years. He won a place for 
himself on the college glee club, and in his 
senior year was chosen as a member of the stu- 
dent governing board. 


After graduation he became one of the first 
Negro coaches of a major college football team, 
tutoring the Massachusetts State College eleven 
during the fall of 1904. In 1905 and 1906 he 
was football coach at Malden High School, and 
in 1907 and 1908 he returned to Massachusetts 
State for two highly successful seasons. 


(Continued on Page 126) 


Matthew W. Bullock 
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citizens, who constitute at least ninety per- 
cent of her population, were overjoyed 
when the Colonial Ministry appointed Adolphe 
Felix Sylvestre Eboué governor of the island. 
France had honored many Negroes in the past, 
but never before had there been a black gover- 
nor of Guadeloupe. 


years ago Guadeloupe’s Negro 


The new appointee was a native of French 
Guiana, having been born at Cayenne in 1884. 
In Paris, he had studied law and colonial ad- 
ministration. Since 1908 he had served with dis- 
tinction in various parts of the French Empire. 
For a brief period he had been acting governor 
of Martinique, and he had once been acting 
lieutenant-governor of the French Sudan. More- 
over, in addition to his administrative duties, he 
had found time to publish scholarly ethnologi- 
cal, philological, and musical studies of African 
peoples. His past accomplishments gave every 
promise of a successful administration in Gua- 
deloupe. 


Wa Eboué and his wife arrived, so great 
was the public enthusiasm that the most 
powerful of the white planters were obliged to 
hide their humiliation and to extend a hand of 
welcome to their first Negro governor. However, 
they were determined that Eboué’s appointment 
should not establish a precedent, and were quick 
to grasp any pretext for adverse criticism. One 
planter told me that he and his wife had attend- 
ed the governor’s first reception, but that they 
had been scandalized because Mme. Eboué 
remained seated all evening. This trivial inci- 
dent—which, indeed, may not have occurred— 
indicates the susceptibility of the white creoles, 
and their eagerness to get rid of the Negro ad- 
ministrator. A Negro friend in Guadeloupe sug- 
gests that the planters might have forgiven 
Eboué’s blackness if only his wife had been 
light enough to associate with their wives! 


The campaign against Eboué gained momen- 
tum when the latter decreed that certain of the 
humanitarian laws enacted by the Popular 
Front government in France be applied in the 
colony. Shorter working hours, salary increases, 
and numerous advantages resulted for the Gua- 
deloupean worker. This obviously reduced the 
profits of the planters, who now had more ma- 
terialistic reasons for pulling political strings to 
effect Eboué’s recall. 


Politics is the plague of the French West In- 
dies. This is so true that in order to designate 
Martinique, Guiana, and Guadeloupe as “Para- 
dise on Earth,” the author, Mme. Célarié, pur- 
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Guadeloupe 
Loses Its 
First 


Governor 


@ By MERCER COOK 


posely omitted all reference to the political fire- 
works so frequently in evidence in these New 
World French possessions. A distinguished 
Frenchman once told me: “I have never met an 
educated French West Indian who did not as 
pire to be a deputy or a senator.” Obviously, 
there are exceptions to this generalization, but 
politics—and incidentally, poetry—seem espe- 
cially attractive to many French Negro intel- 
lectuals. To understand Eboué’s downfall, it is 
therefore necessary to know something of this 
year’s senatorial elections in Guadeloupe. 


RATIEN Candace, Guadeloupe’s own black 
deputy for twenty-six years and recently el- 
ected vice-president of the Chamber of Deputies, 
was opposing Henry Bérenger, white senator rep- 
resenting the island since 1912. For some time 
there had been rumors of a rift between Can- 
dance and Eboué, for it was reported that 
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Ebouc would support Bérenger in the forthcom- 
ing elections. (Numerous factors have prevented 
the French Negro from developing even the 
relative solidarity manifested on occasion by 
American Negroes, but that is another story. ) 
As early as December 11, 1937, M. Candace 
denied in his newspaper, La Démocratie So- 
ciale, that he was working for Eboué’s recall. 


“I am free,” wrote Candace, “to appreciate 
the acts of Governor Eboué as I have been free 
to appreciate the acts of his predecessors; but I 
have never asked either M. Chautemps, M. 
Moutet, or M. Monnerville (at the time, Chau- 
temps was Premier, Moutet, Minister of Colo- 
nies, and Monnerville, Under Secretary of 
Colonies} for the recall of this high official. .. . 
M. Henry Bérenger would like to appear as the 
savior of the Negro governor.” 


AS the election drew nearer, the breach be- 
+4 tween the two Negro leaders became more 
pronounced. Senators are chosen in Guadeloupe 
not by the public, but by members of the Gener- 
al and Municipal Councils. Soon the Governor, 
who should have remained impartial, was ac- 
cused of working actively for the election of 
councilmen, like young Boisneuf, who could be 
expected to vote for Bérenger. Accepting this 
challenge, Candace began to attack Eboué 
openly in his newspaper. Other journals, like 
the influential Vouvelliste, supported Eboué and 
Bérenger. With this dissension armong the Ne- 
groes, the white planters saw that they had only 
to allow matters to take their course. 


From this time on, events moved swiftly. In 
July, Candace and his fellow Negro deputy, 
Satineau, succeeded in having Eboué recalled. 
Satineau went so far as to boast of this “vic- 
tory” in a cable to his constituents. Senator 
Bérenger insisted that the recall was only tem- 
porary; the Colonial Minister merely wished to 
confer with the black governor. Even Eboué’s 
friends realized, however, that his return was 
hardly probable. 


When I reached Guadaloupe just one week 
after the Governor’s departure, the colony was 
still in a political ferment. Opposition news- 
papers were crying “Good riddance!” and tell- 
ing how happy the populace had been to see 
Eboué leave. The Nouvelliste reported just the 
contrary, and published photographs of the 
multitude of grief-stricken Guadeloupeans who 
“cheered Papa Eboué as he sailed.” 


In my conversations with all kinds of Gua- 
deloupeans, I tried to be as objective as possible 


Felix Sylvestre Eboué 


and to discover the facts through the maze of 
distorted reports that came from both sides. And 
yet, it was not easy to be impartial. In Paris 
I had known M. Candace. I had seen him 
preside over the French Chamber of Deputies 
with consummate case. I had been impressed by 
his many accomplishments, his friendliness, and 
his criticisms of race prejudice. 


On the other hand, I regretted the recall of 
Guadeloupe’s first Negro governor, for I knew 
that certain white planters would use him as an 
example to prevent the appointment of another 
Negro administrator. “You see,” one planter 
said to me, “we had one Negro governor and 
we gave him every possible opportunity, but it 
simply would not work.” Moreover, I realized 
that the Negroes were definitely divided on the 
issue, and that, as usual, others were sure to 
profit from this lack of solidarity. 


Since my return to the States, Eboué has 
been appointed to French Equatorial Africa, 
a white man is acting governor of Guadeloupe, 
and Bérenger overwhelmingly defeated Can- 
dace in the senatorial elections. Fortunately, 
M. Candace still has several years to serve as 
deputy. But, once again, the Negro race has 
suffered from unnecessary internal dissension. 
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is fast becoming a threat to the South in 

the production of cotton. The “fruit 
basket of America” has found that cotton can 
be grown in its fertile valleys, and since the war 
has started raising a product that has been 
judged by some as the finest in America. Only 
Federal control of acreage has in recent years 
prevented California from throwing a monkey- 
wrench into the economic life of the South by 
going wholeheartedly into the fight for control 
of America’s cotton market. 


(Cs ta becom the home of the movies, 


Traditionally cotton has always been a main- 
stay of the southern economic structure. Now 
the world market is gradually being supplied to 
a larger and larger extent with western cotton. 
The San Joaquin Valley, in central California, 
is the center of production of this cotton. Kern 
County is its heart—a county rich in wealth 
gleaned from the motion picture industry and 
blessed by the fine, warm climate that makes 
California America’s western playground. But 
there is no wealth, no play for the workers in the 
cotton factories and the choppers in the fields. 
For them, the San Joaquin Valley is America’s 
agricultural sweat shop and Kern County is a 
hell hole. 


AKE a trip down to Kern County. Grab a 

bus from Frisco and ride about seven hours. 
You will then be near Bakersfield. Into the bus 
will come thin-looking white men, perhaps oc- 
casionally a Negro. They will be wearing dirty 
pants. Their faces will be smeared with tobacco, 
and unshaven. You may smell whiskey on their 
breaths. You will be struck by their grotesquely 
large hands, scarred and dirty—the mark of the 
California migratory workers who follow the 
fruit season trying to get a job. They are going 
to Portersville, looking for work. You, on your 
way to Bakersfield, ask one how the season is. 
He will look at you with a strange, hateful glare 
in his eyes. He will see that you are colored, and 
you will have to explain to him that you are 
going on to the cotton country. His words flow 
slowly and quietly, with controlled hate. “My 
friend, stay the hell out of that cotton country. 
It’s hell to get into and hell to get out of. As 
soon as you see a boll of cotton, just hold up 
your hands ’cause you'll work for fifteen and 
twenty cents an hour if you once get started. 
Cotton’s been that price as long as I can re- 
member. It was that price before I was born 
and will be that price forever, I guess. You can 
put your wife and the kids in the field and 
only get a dollar a day, if you get that much. 
Friend, stay the hell out of the cotton country.” 
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His words have a strange twang. You will ask 
him where he is from and learn that his home is 
in Arkansas. 

After he gets off the bus, you think about 
what he has said. The bus speeds along and you 
see cotton scattered all over the road. The fields 
are bare save for a spattering of white here and 
there. The picking season is over, and “the 
white gold” has been sent to the many com- 
press factories that are scattered all over the 
State. 

You enter Bakersfield and are surprised at the 
large number of Negroes on the streets, for 
California has a very small Negro population. 
You stop one and ask where “Little Harlem” ws. 
He leads you to Twenty-first Street. You offer 
him a drink for his kindness and perhaps go into 
“The Swing Club,” the neighborhood hot spot. 
It is Saturday noon and the place is full of col- 
ored working men in dirty overalls, eating their 
lunch. They are all employed in a San 
Joaquin Valley compress company, whose fac- 
tory you saw as you entered town. The barten- 
der is talking about the cotton choppers who 
are coming to town. You want to find out about 
the strike you’d heard about, so you ask, “Hasn't 
there been a little labor trouble down in these 
arts?” 

“Yeah?” he answers dumbly, and looks at 
you. 

“How are the conditions in the field?” 

“Too tough for me,” he cries, raising his 
muscular arms. 

That will be all that you can get out of him. 
A fellow is drinking at the bar beside you. He 
works in the compress factory, and his name is 
Kenneth Gatewood. He is not afraid to talk. 
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He ‘clls you that the conditions in the fields 
are horrible; the people live in misery, in dirty 
shacks that are about to fall apart. You ask 
again about the strike. He tells you that about 
six thousand strikers were out of the factories 
and that many gains were made, but that they 
will have to organize the field workers to make 
the gains permanent. 

“Js anything being done to organize the field 
workers?” 

“Oh, ves,” he answers. “The CIO United 
Cannery Workers’ Union is taking over the job. 
They have just finished organizing nearly all the 
cotton compress factories in California. My 
factory has just been organized.” 

Then he tells you about Hershel Alexander, 
the Negro organizer of the CIO, who has been 
organizing compress factories all over Calli- 
fornia. He tells you how the employers have 
tried to avoid meeting with Alexander because 
he is a Negro, how they have tried to have this 
organizer removed by the regional office of the 
CIO, but that Ed Meres, State secretary of the 
union, has said that they will not remove Alex- 
ander at any cost. 

You learn that Hershel Alexander has organ- 
ized together Negroes and whites from the South 
with Mexicans from the border, that he has been 
able to educate these people to trust each other 
and discard their traditional race prejudice, that 
he has carried cases to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and won protection for many 
workers who had been discharged for union ac- 
tivity. 


7OU ride with Kenneth Gatewood to the fac- 
tory. He introduces you to “the boys.” You 
talk to them. They are from Texas, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma. They talk freely about 
their struggles, about the union contract they 
want the company to sign. It is just like the 
contracts signed at other plants. It provides for 
an increase in wages, a regulation of hours. 
They are pleased with their recent election be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board that 
certified the CIO their representative by a vote 
of 112 to 13. They will ask you if you have 
heard that The Valley Compress at Fresno went 
CIO, too, with a vote of about 13 to 1. 


They will tell you that they never thought 
that it could be done until the CIO sent “that 
guy Alexander” in to show them the way. They 
feel, as one worker stated, that “the New Deal 
has come home.” The whistle blows, and they 
have to leave the yard. They shake your hand 
and wish you luck, bright confident smiles on 


These Women and Children Work in California 
Cotton Fields and Factories. 


their faces, full of hope. You are happy to learn 
from Gatewood that these men are organized 
and getting an hourly wage increase of about 
seven cents, that they have secured an eight- 
hour day and maintain a grievance committee. 
They have brought democracy to their factory 
and are pleased. 

Then you'll begin to tramp back into town. 
Before long you'll hit a dirt path that leads you 
into the interior of the valley, where the cotton 
ranches are. This path branches far off from the 
main road. It is a long walk, so you thumb a 
ride with a Negro salesman on his way to the 
camp. The fields are brown and the land is be- 
ing turned. The season is over. For conversa- 
tion, you ask about the reported strike of cot- 
ton pickers. He tells you that the conditions are 
horrible, chiefly because in California the land 
is controlled by the banks and a group of capi- 
talists who have banded together in an organ- 
ization called “The Associated Farmers.” The 
salesman calls them “The Farmers in Dress 
Suits.” The strike occurred when “The Associat- 
ed Farmers” attempted to cut wages of the 
pickers from one dollar to seventy-five cents per 
hundred pounds. All over the county the work- 
ers dropped their sacks and refused to work. The 
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strike was not organized at first because the 
hands at one camp did not know that those at 
other camps had stopped working. The camps 
are far apart, and they have no way to com- 
municate with each other. These sporadic at- 
tempts to regain the old wage would have been 
broken if the CIO Cannery & Agricultural 
Workers’ Union had not stepped in. The reac- 
tionary State relief officials, under the control 
of “The Associated Farmers,” tried to cut down 
on WPA employment and send the relief work- 
ers to the field as “scabs.” He laughs as he tells 
you that “The Workers’ Alliance” put an end 
to that. You look up at him and ask if he is a 
member. 

“Oh, yes,” he says. “We've got a swell or- 
ganization here.” 


OU ask him if there are many other Negroes 

in the organization. 

“Sixty-six percent,” he answers. “You see, 
out here, as in‘ all parts of the country, we are 
the most exploited group. We need organiza- 
tional activity the most, and we are getting to- 
gether with the whites. We have a fine woman 
organizing here—Lillian Adams. She’s white, 
but she is all right. A lot of the southern white 
people who come here are pretty bad off, but 
they don’t like the idea of meeting with Ne- 
groes. She tells them that they are all in the 
same boat, so they had better stand together. If 
they don’t want to, they can get out.” 

You pass a truck with scales before it. There 
are several cotton pickers weighing their work. 

“The fields look deserted,” you say. 

“Most of the workers are off on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays. Negroes won’t work 
at all, those days. You can find some of the 
whites working, but you won’t find any Negroes, 
regardless of how bad off they are,” says your 
host. 

You drive into a camp. It is the Hilton Camp, 
outside of Button Willows. You’ve covered a lot 
of territory ; you’ve been riding at a steady clip 
of forty miles per hour for the last two hours. 
You park before a long wooden shack. “That’s 
the club store,” the driver says. 

Several people crowd around the car. You 
look at them. They are poorly dressed. They 
are wearing run-down, dust-covered shoes. There 
are about thirty shacks nearby. You see three 
outhouses. The shacks are about twice the size of 
the outhouses. Perhaps you have never seen 
homes like these, and you are startled when you 
are informed that families live in them. You 
give a whistle. From the distance you hear the 
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A broken-down Bus that Serves as a Worker's Home 


dull, rhythmic thud of an ax. You look over 
into a far corner of the field and there is a 
woman, wielding the ax. A little girl runs up to 


the car. Her face is dirty and her legs are thin 
brown sticks that extend from a tattered home- 
made dress. You stop her and ask her name. 


“Elizabeth,” she answers. 

“Do you live here?” 

“Um-hum. Mister, are you from the city? 
You got any candy?” 

You smile. You don’t have any, and you 
offer her a penny. She grabs it. An apprecia- 
tive smile cracks the dirt that clings to her face. 

“Have you a sister or brother?” you ask. 

She looks at you, thinking hard. You ask 
her again. 

“Um-hum,” she says, “but two died.” 

You walk with her to the place she calls 
home and peer into the open door. The shack 
is dirty. There is no running water. A small, 
broken-down stove is in a corner. There is 2 
cot on one side, and there are three sticks 
of wood separating portions of the floor. In 
these portions are straw and cotton to make 
the bare wood endurable to sleep on. You meet 


the mother—a slender woman. She looks at 
you. The child holds your hand. On the floor 
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isa baby of three or four, bawling. You stand 
at the doorway and ask him what is the matter. 
The little girl shows him her penny. He wants 
one and gets up and walks toward you. His 
eyes are almost closed by flies that are feasting 
on the dirt scrubbed into his eyebrows. He rubs 
his face, but the flies don’t move. His nose is 
running. He is obviously sick. He has a summer 
cold, his mother explains. She thinks he might 
have a fever, too. He holds out his small brown 
hand to take your penny. You look to the side 
of the hut. Another little boy, barefooted, is 
playing with a dog whose ribs are showing ; two 
cats are fighting over a piece of bread. A little 
girl is looking into an ash can. You feel sick. You 
look at the mother. She is tired; lines crease 
her face. She is a young woman, but her body 
js beaten by the hard barrenness of her life. You 
speak to her. 


“Do you like it out here: 

“Um-hum,” she answers. 

“Why? Where you from?” 

“From Texas. I likes it here ‘cause of the 
weather. The kids can go barefooted all year 
round. Don’ have to worry "bout hook worm.” 


HE looks at the little boy, whose feet are 
caked with dirt. “It gets cold at night, but 
in the daytime the sun comes up.” 

Several people walk by. A little girl, her face 
thin and sharp, stands around. 

“Are there many white people here?” you 
ask. 

“Quite a number.” 

“How do you get along with ’em?” 

“We gets along fine. They’s the nicest white 
folks I ever known. The youngsters go right to 
school along with the white children. It’s funny, 
‘cause they’s the same folks dat we knew back 
home.” 


“You folks had a strike here some time ago?” 
you ask. “How did you make out?” 

She thinks about the question, then answers. 

“Some of the folks made out all right. They 
got steady wages. But we in this camp, we 
didn’t get nuttin’ ’cause the boss always takes 
out the rent money and the water money. We 
got the raise to a dollar, like the others, but he 
raised the rent and the water money, too. We 
don’t make anything; can hardly get along, 
anyway. I hope that the union folks come on 
out here. Mr. Frank, that man over there (she 
points to a slender Negro standing by the club 
store), he’s trying to get us in the CIO. I hopes 
they can do something for us.” 


yw walk over to the man standing by the 
club store and talk to him. He belongs to 
The United Cannery, Agriculture, Packers & 
Allied Workers, affiliate of the CIO. His button 
is on his cap. 

You ask him, too, about the strike. 

“The strike was spontaneous,” he says. “There 
was no union in these fields here, but the people 
were refusing to work all over the county. 
Nobody really knew about it, though some three 
thousand people stopped working the first week, 
until they started getting vigilantes to come and 
evict the people. The camps are so far apart. 
On this camp here, they chased all the people 
off. When we finally got them back, the ranch- 
er told them that they didn’t have to work until 
the strike was over, but he let them eat from the 
club store and gave them a few dollars. Then, 
when things got hot, he tried to force them to 
work. Some refused, and he had them put in 
jail. He even beat up a couple—not the rancher 
alone, but the vigilantes. The rancher just cut 
one of the fellows, a preacher. The fellow ran 
away. A warrant was sworn out against him. 
He was caught and put in jail. The union got 
him out.” 

While you are talking, a little, spindle-legged 
girl runs up and says, “Mr. Frank, will you give 
me a nickel?” She has just come from the 
shack. 

“What do you want it for?” he asks. 


“I want some candy,” she says. The man 
gives her a nickel. She runs back into her shack. 

“See that?” the man says. “Every day I come 
up here, I give away from sixty to seventy-five 
cents. Her mother sent her out here to ask me 
for that nickel. Now they can buy an egg at the 
club store. An egg for three children—five cents 
for one egg. You know that’s robbery, but 
that’s what they have to pay, thirty and forty 
cents for a pound of chopped meat that you can 
get in town for fifteen cents. They have to buy 
there—they get credit. They ain’t got no cash. 
They get paid whenever the boss wants. Some- 
thing’s got to happen. These people can’t go 
on like this. Last year several kids died here. 
They get sick and never get to town ‘less I 
come up here and carry them in my car. These 
people don’t even have money for milk for their 
kids in the winter. Last winter the rancher was 
throwing milk to his hogs and cattle while these 
poor kids were starving to death.” 

“What did they get from striking?” you ask. 

“In truth, very little, save that we got the 
publicity and let the State know what was going 
on up here. John Steinbeck, the writer, he called 
a conference to help us, and the movie stars are 
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going to help with Christmas. Next year we 
will have an organization though. Racial preju- 
dice was broken down in the strike. People who 
wouldn’t work together before are standing to- 
gether now and fighting for their needs. The 
whites were prejudiced and the Negroes were 
distrustful, but that’s changed; and after our 
convention in ’Frisco, there will be definite plans 
for these people. We've got the progressives of 
the State behind us now.” 

You shake his hand, and walk over to a 
woman who has four little ones about her. 

“Are these your children?” 

“Yes.” 

“I guess, with the strike and everything, it’s 
been pretty hard going with the kids.” 

“Yes, sah,” she answers, “but the kids are a 
help.” 

“What do you mean?” you ask. “You don’t 
put them in the fields?” 

“Oh, no, they’re too young. When they get 
about seven or eight, they can work. But now, 
wid the kids, it helps a lot, *cause the more kids 
you got, the more relief you get.” 

You look at the youngsters and think fast 
and hard. This is the life of the damned, to 
bear children for relief money. That is enough. 
The salesman blows the horn of his car. You 
ask him to wait a second. There is another 
shack you want to see. You have noticed a man 
stretched out on the floor. 

You walk by the hut and look in. The man 
is sprawled on the floor. An old coat is thrown 
over him. His eyes are fixed on the patch of sky 
that is visible through a hole in the roof of his 
shack. 

“May I come in?” you ask. The man does 
not move his eyes. 

“There ain’t much of a place to sit around 
here, but make yourself at home if you can.” 

“How are you?” 

“I’m not feeling well. I ain’t been well for 
some time now.” The voice is slow and smooth. 
You notice for the first time that you are talk- 
ing to a young man with strong-looking muscles. 
But there is a weakness, a beaten expression on 
his flabby, earth-brown face. His eyes are glassy 
and still. 

“Not a good season this year?” 

“No, the season been mighty bad. I been 
sick most of the time. I couldn’t do any pick- 
ing.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“I got stomach trouble, and I guess my kid- 
neys done gone back on me. I guess, I don’t 
know.” 

“Have you been to a doctor?” 
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“Cain’t get no doctor out here. The’s q 
telling me that there is a colored doctor in Bak. 
ersfield, but I ain’t got no way to get to ‘own, 
Cain’t see no doctor when yah ain’t gt no 
money. I had some money coming to me « litt 
while ago, but I don’t think I got anything now, 
Cain’t make enough money to get along -and 
then yah got to eat at the club store anc the 
robs yah.” 

The man doesn’t move his eyes. He ju-t lie 
there and stares into the bit of sky that «ome 
through his open shack. There is a goo! suit 
hanging on the wall. 

“How long you been picking cotton?” 

“This is my first time. I was up in Scattl, 
and I came here with my buddy. I wasn’t work. 
ing. I wish that I hadn’t come. I just let him 
persuade me, I guess. It’s pretty bad when a 
fellow gets to picking cotton. Where you from?” 

“My home is in New York.” 

“New York!” The man looks into space. 
“I was there once.” 

You feel a lump come into your throat. Your 
eyes get misty as you look at this man. You 
turn your eyes away and keep on talking. You 
want to say something to cheer him up, but 
you don’t know what to say, so you say, “Cot- 
ton picking isn’t bad. The only thing is that you 
don’t get enough for your work.” 

“No,” the young man answers. “It’s pretty 
bad when you fall to cotton picking. It’s as low 
as you can get. These poor children ain’t got a 
chance, and the pickers keep on getting chil- 
dren. You ought to see how these people live. 
You lose all hope when you starts to pick cot- 
ton. There just ain’t no use. You're as bad as a 
slave. You're worse, ‘cause you got all sorts of 
responsibilities that a slave don’t have. Don't 
even make enough to live.” 

The salesman blows his horn again, impa- 
tiently, and you bid the sick man good-bye. You 
walk out to the car. You see the Negro with 
the CIO button coming toward you as you get 
into the car. 

“Good-bye, friend,” he says. “When you 
come back next year, I hope we're organized. 
If anybody asks you about this place, I want 
you to say it’s a hell hole, but that the CIOs 
helping us out all it can. You know the way 
things are now, all over the country. If ou 
Negro leaders, our trained people, will come out 
and take a definite stand about us poor Cali- 
fornia cotton pickers, things will change. But 
maybe they don’t even know about us. Tell 
them that down here, the Negroes and white 
are in the same boat, and we’re rowing to 
gether.” 
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Inthe News 


Columns 


@ By EDWARD LAWSON 


HEN Governor A. Harry Moore of 

\ Y, New Jersey recently reappointed 

Mrs. Christine Moore Howell of New 
Brunswick as one of the five commissioners on 
the State Board of Cosmetology, he paid tribute 
toa woman whose tireless energy and keen busi- 
ness acumen have won for her a unique place 
in American life. 

The fact that her reappointment was hotly 
contested before it was made, but aroused no 
opposition after it had been announced, indi- 
cates that in the course of her first three years 
in office she had clearly demonstrated her ability 
to fill the position competently and with honor. 

New Jersey’s Board of Cosmetology was set 
up in 1935 for the purpose of regulating the 
thousands of beauty shops, small and large, that 
had sprung up in every section of the state. Mrs. 
Howell, acknowledged to be one of the out- 
standing beauty culturists in the state, was a 
logical choice for appointment to this body, 
for not only did she operate one of the largest 
and most modern beauty salons in New Jersey, 
at Princeton, but she also directed the work of a 
cosmetic chemistry concern——‘‘Christine, In- 
corporated”—in New Brunswick. 

Her own story is, in the main, the story of 
the growth of these two thriving businesses. And 
the reason they exist today is that as far back 
as she can remember—even before high school 
days. -she fought constantly against being stereo- 
typed—against being forced into a “safe” pro- 
fession, like teaching or nursing. 

Her father was a highly successful furniture 
dealer who equipped the dormitory rooms of 
countless Princeton undergraduates and _ later 
became a trader in antiques. Mrs. Howell— 
she was Christine Moore then—annoyed him 
greatly when she announced that she, too, in- 


tended to go into business. He tried hard to dis- 
suade her and after he died her sister continued 
to argue against her entry into the business 
world. But she was anxious to test her ability 
in a competitive society where there could be 
no arbitrary minimum or maximum set upon 
her earnings, and so she shocked her staid rela- 
tives by entering a school of beauty culture. 


After graduation from this school, she studied 
at the famous Knock’s Institute in Philadelphia, 
and in 1921 she opened Princeton’s first beauty 
salon. By dint of long, arduous hours of work 
and constant study she soon won for herself an 
enviable reputation and an exclusive .clientele 
made up almost entirely of the wives of Prince- 
ton professors, and other well-to-do women who 
lived in that particularly attractive section of 
New Jersey. Before long, she was forced to en- 
gage extra operators to assist her, and just last 
year she had to remodel and enlarge the shop in 
order to take care of a constantly increasing flow 
of trade. 


A primary reason for the success of her en- 
terprise, she believes, is that she places greater 
emphasis upon the health of the skin and hair 
than upon the artificial beautifying of either. 
She seeks to discover the fundamental reasons 
for blemished skin and lifeless hair, and to over- 
come, rather than to conceal, them. 

In 1932, after a period of study in Paris, she 
visited every beauty salon in that city and made 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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God’s Trombone 


(In Memory of James Weldon Johnson) 
By JAMES E. ANDREWS 


ND God turned from his angels, 
Aina he looked down and said: 
I hear 
Beautiful music on the earth. 


And God was weary, 

Weary of a thousand sins breathed up at midnight, 
Weary of his bright sun and his beautiful heaven. 
He held his head in his hands and he said: 

I got the blues— 

I need music. 


Then God spoke to Death and he said: 
Go down, Death! 

Go down to the new America! 

Find me the sweet singer of songs, 
Bring me Brother Johnson. 


And Death leaped on his pale white horse, 
And galloped down the streets of heaven; 
And the sun blazed on his right hand, 
And the moon shone silver on his left hand, 
When he crossed the river Jordan, 

The beautiful river of life 

That waters the gardens of heaven. 

And Death rode 

Fast as the flash of the purple lightning, 
Silent as the blackness of the grave itself. 
Faster and faster Death rode, 

But he didn’t make no sound. 


Down in the valley of sorrow, 

Down in the places of tribulation and woe, 
Death found Brother Johnson: 

Found him toiling under a heavy cross, 
Found him carrying his cross and singing, 
Singing as he walked in freedom’s path 
There were deep furrows in his brow 
And streaks of silver in his hair, 

But his song was sweet, 

And a light of victory was in his eye. 


To a Brown Madonna 


By LOIS TAYLOR 


LIKE the way in which you look at him: 

Tour smile of half-shy pride as you admire 
The rounded softness of each amber limb ; 
A light, as from some strange, celestial fire, 
Glows in the golden brownness of your face, 
Makes luminous your dusky, dreaming eyes, 
When you behold the child in your embrace 
A deathless glory ’round about you lies. 
Akin to Mary none the less, though brown, 
Tou neophyte of high maternity. 
From holiness I may not know look down, 
And, clement in your glory, pardon me 
Who in my zest for beauty strange and far 
Have failed to see how lovely near things are! 


Interracial Banquct 
By LEILA AVERY ROTHENBURC.cR 


VORY, cocoa and ebon faces 

Are cameos in the candles’ gleam. 

Rose orchids and pearls and silver hair. 

But for droning voices one might dream 

He had awakened in some garden fair, 

Some Shalimar, some longed for Zanadu. 
Eyes linger on gold sequin sheen 

And bows of kitten ear velvet that escnex 
Propriety; tiny twists of magenta, mauve a: : green 
Tapers pierce the heavy air, white tapers k-on 
That drip the blood of holly berry. 

There is speaking, but who wants words 

When one may drink the rich sherry 

Of such moments? Scripture now he quote, 
“Behold the lilies.” In all its glory 

None could have the loveliness one notes 
Here. Each table is an epic story 

Etched in ivory, cocoa and ebon faces, 

The mystery and witchery of the races 


And Death spoke to Brother Johnson, 

His voice was like the sighing of wind among leax 
Death spoke and said: 

Come with me— 

God wants his trombone. 


Then Death lifted the heavy cross from Brother johux 
back ; 

He struck off the chains from his feet 

And the shackles from his hands. 

Death poured oil upon his head and gave him ¢ om 

A new and golden crown, all shining with s‘ars 

The crown of triumph for his head. 

Death said: 

God’s waiting for us. 

God’s waiting for his trombone. 


Then they mounted on Death’s pale white horse 
And rode back through the skies, 

And quick as an eye-wink 

They were before God, 

Kneeling down before the great white throne 
And God stepped from his throne ; 

He took Brother Johnson by the hand, 

He threw his arm about his shoulder, 

And He said: 

Well done, thou good and faithful servant 


Then God called his choir, 

Called the celestial choir of heaven: 
God called them and said: 

Here is my trombone, 

Here is the leader of our band: 
Make music. 


Then the choir sang hosannas, 
And God’s trombone 

Made beautiful music, 

Till God 


Was weary no longer. 
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Survey the Month 


THIRD ALL-SOUTHERN NEGRO YOUTH 
CONFERENCE PLANNED THIS MONTH 

Deleeates representing several hundred youth organ- 
from all sections of the South will convene in 
ham, Alabama, April 28-30, for the Third All- 


wauon 


Birmineh 
Southern Negro Youth Conference. The organization, 
sow two years old, was started in Richmond, Virginia, 


in 1957, with 534 youth groups participating. It 
met in Chattanooga, Tennessee, in 1938. 


* 


NEGRO FARMERS VOTE HEAVILY FOR 
FEDERAL CONTROL OF COTTON 


Thousands of Negro farmers throughout the South 
voted in the recent cotton marketing quota referendum 
conducted by the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. Tabulations show that in those counties where the 
Negro farm population is heaviest the vote for crop con- 
wol was in excess of 90 percent. 

Some sample tabulations show that in Bolivar County, 
Mississippi, where there are 10,309 Negro farmers and 
1,959 white farmers, the vote was 8,179 in favor of a 
quota and 17 against. In Macon County, Alabama, where 
there are 3,262 Negro and 738 white farmers, the vote 
showed 2,764 in favor and 57 against a quota 


WPA STUDY SHOWS WORK EXPERIENCL 
COUNTS MORE NOW THAN TRAINING 


Older youths with the benefit of longer work experi- 
ence command higher wages than youths who have more 
recently entered the labor market, according to a prelim- 
inary tabulation on a survey of youth in the labor mar- 
ket being conducted by the Research Division of the 
Works Progress Administration. Sixty-seven percent of 
the youths included in the study had private employment 
at some time during 1938 but only fifty-six percent had 
private jobs at the time of interview. 

This is the fourth preliminary bulletin on this survey 
to be made public. The first showed lack of funds as 
the principal reason why young people leave school. The 
second showed lack of work experience as the chief ob- 
stacle facing youth seeking jobs, and the third showed 
that only sixty-five percent of grammar school graduates 
go through high school. 


The present preliminary review covers hours and earn- 
ings of youth and is based on tabulations from 20,300 
interviews. Its purpose is to learn how the new labor 
supply makes the adjustment from school to the labor 
market, what kinds of jobs are obtained, the difficulties 
encountered and the factors found to be of greatest 
advantage to young job-seekers. Approximately 28,000 
graduates of the eighth grades of public and parochial 
schools in 1929, 1931 and 1933 will be interviewed. 


GOODMAN NAMED EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
OF WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 


George W. Goodman, formerly Executive Secretary 
of the Boston Urban League, has been named to head the 
newly established Urban League of Washington, D. C., 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, director of the National Urban 
League, has announced. 


Mr. Goodman graduated from Lincoln University in 
1926, and later attended the New York School of Social 
Work as an Urban League fellow. He recevied his M.A. 
in sociology at Boston University in 1933. He assumed 
his new position on March 27. He will be replaced in 
Beston by John Caswell Smith, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
winner of an Urban League social work fellowship in 
1937. 


FIRST NEGRO HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
HEAD APPOINTED IN NEW YORK 


For the first time in the history of the school system 
of New York City, a Negro was appointed as head of a 
high school department when Francis A. Turner was 
named recently as First Assistant in the Department of 
Health Education of the Samuel J. Tilden High School 
in the Flatbush section of Brooklyn. Mr. Turner will 
supervise all of the men who teach health education 
theory in the boys’ half of this department of the high 
school. He was transferred to Samuel Tilden from the 
James Monroe High School, where he had been a 
member of the faculty for 12 years. He started teaching 
18 years ago. 


Francis A. Turner 
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CHILD HEALTH DAY TO BE OBSERVED 
THROUGHOUT COUNTRY ON MAY | 

May | will again be observed this year as Child Health 
Day, according to an announcement made recently by 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. The object of the 
observance will be to bring to the attention of each 
community the importance to the child’s health, de- 
velopment, and well-being throughout life of proper 
food, rest, exercise, medical care, and protection against 
disease. Community groups all over the country are 
arranging for the presentation to the public of their 
own particular child health needs, and children in 
many schools are planning to climax the year’s health 
education drive with exhibits, demonstrations, and 
programs showing what they have learned about safe- 
guarding their own and their community's health. 


* 


COLLEGE DEANS TO MEET APRIL 27 
AT TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Personnel Deans and Advisers of Men in Negro 
Educational Institutions will be held at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama, April 27-29. The general theme of the 
conference will be “Meeting the Needs of the College 
Student Through Counseling and Guidance.” 


* * 


DOUGLASS COLLECTION BEING FILED 
FOR PUBLIC USE BY WPA WORKERS 


Valuable letters, papers and other documents shed- 
ding more light on the life and times of Frederick 
Douglass are being assembled, classified and filed for 
public use by a Historical Records Survey Project of the 
Works Progress Administration. Seven Negro research 
workers are employed on the project. The work is 
being done at the Frederick Douglass Memorial Home 
at Cedar Hill, Anacostia, D. C., overlooking the nation’s 
capital. 

This project has brought to public attention many 
little known facts concerning the anti-slavery movement, 
the Civil War and the Reconstruction Period. One letter 
in the collection bears the signature of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Among other correspondence is a series of letters 
that passed between Frederick Douglass and the War 
Department during pre-Civil War days. These docu- 
ments, formerly stored in dust-laden boxes in the attic 
of the Frederick Douglass Home, had been treasured 
for posterity through the years by Mrs. Julia W. Davis, 
now supervisor of the project. 

In addition to cleaning, assembling, indexing and 
filing the valuable papers of Frederick Douglass, the 
Historical Records Survey Project employees are also 
cataloguing the rare books in the library of the former 
slave. A number of books now out of print are a part 
of this collection. All together, the books in the Douglass 
Home are valued at between fifteen and twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Furniture, paintings, statuary, china, silverware and 
art objects, which have a historic relationship to the 
era of Abolitionist agitation, are also being catalogued 
by the WPA workers. 
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Herbert R. Bracken 


NEGRO REPRESENTS STATE OF OHIO IN 
NATION-WIDE ORATORICAL CONTEST 

Herbert R. Bracken will represent the State of Ohio in 
a divisional oratorical contest to be held at Lake Forest 
College at Evanston, Illinois, April 28. 

Mr. Bracken is a senior at Akron University. Last fall 
he won the Ashton Oratorical Contest held at the Uni- 
versity. This victory entitled him to represent his school 
in the Ohio State oratorical contest, which was held 
at Kent State University on February 17. It was here 
that he won the right to enter the Lake Forest contest 

Mr. Bracken is majoring in English and upon gradua- 
tion next year he hopes to teach. 


* * * 


OFFICIALS OF PITTSBURGH URBAN 
LEAGUE WIN NEW HONORS 

Mrs. David Alter, president of the Urban League of 
Pittsburgh, was among the seven persons elected 
recently to the Board of Directors of the Community 
Fund of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. This marks 
the second time that a president of the League has been 
named as a member of this Board, R. Templeton Smith 
having been elected while serving as the League's presi- 
dent early in this decade. Mr. Smith later became presi- 
dent of the Fund and, still later, president of the Federa- 
tion of Social Agencies. 

R. Maurice Moss, executive secretary of the League, 
was also honored recently with election to the Executive 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Conference on Social 
Work. This marks the second time Mr. Moss has been 
a member of this body of the Conference. 
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New Books on 


The New Nehemiah 


LEE IN THE MOUNTAINS AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Donald Davidson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1938. $2.00. 


i INIC nostalgia in the twentieth century South 
has reached its zenith in the writings of the Agra- 
rians, who, from their chairs of English in various border 
state colleges, would solve the nation’s “Economic Prob- 
lem Number One™ by the simple formula of returning 
to the soil with as close an approximation of ante-bellum 
culture as the eroded tields of Tennessee will allow. 
These writers remember and create a legend which be- 
comes so real to them that they wander in an intellectual 
reverie of “motley splendor out of the past.’ Donald 
Davidson's Lee in the Mountains, which includes a re- 
vised version of the earlier Tall Men, therefore, is not 
surprisingly filled with “the ghosts of gentlemen who 
died for honor.” That a poet should long for a departed 
past is understandable ; that he should imply and even 
declare, however, that for all concerned this past was 
best, is perhaps straying too far from the province of 
poetry 
The most tragic aspect of the Agrarian delusion is 
epitomized by. Mr. Davidson's lament that the South's 


history, 


must pass to men who never kneu 
But on a written page) the strike of armies, 
And never heard the long Confederate cry 
Charge through the muzzling smoke or saw the bright 
Eyes of the beardless boys go up to death. 


All the Agrarians were born forty years too late. They 
cannot forget a past which they have never experienced. 
But their heroes, their “tall men,” walk with them along 
every inch of the way of their latter-day crusade. 
Contrary to the implication of the title, Lee is not the 
central figure of the poems in this book. This group of 
writers had to find a man more easily adapted to their 
current philosophy. Such a man is Bedford Forrest, who, 
with his Fort Pillow and Ku Klux boys, rides through 
these pages and through the writings of Andrew Lytle 
and Caroline Gordon as though he were a Sangreal 
knight. The choice of such a hero makes more ominous 
the admonition in the earlier “Geography of the Brain:” 


black man, when you and I were young together, 
We knew each other's hearts. 

. . . But now I cannot 
Forget that I was master, and you can hardly 
Forget that you were slave. We did not build 
The ancient wall, but there it painfully is. 
Let us not bruise our foreheads on the wall. 


[his is especially true when the same sentiment is re- 
proted eleven years later in “Sequel to Appomattox:” 


our Bookshelf 


And the hoofbeats of many horsemen 
Stop and call from the grave: 
Remember, I was your master: 
Remember, you were my slave. 


Not only are the Agrarians still fighting the Civil War ; 
they are still primitive enough in their thinking to feel 
that all the theories of the rights of man can be dis- 


carded at will. 


To the Agrarians, the northward migration of Negroes 
has been the South's biggest calamity since Appomattox. 
For, when the South returns to the soil and receives all 
the benefits of a pastoral life, the Negro hand will be 
required to work the land while the descendants of the 
Confederates, sipping mint juleps on their side of the 
“ancient wall,” reap the benefits. Mr. Davidson, accord- 
ingly, dedicates a poem to the idea that all Negroes 
return to the South. In “Old Black Joe Comes Home, 
he wistfully portrays Old Joe, who, discovering that “t's 
a lonesome road” since “the trumpets of Jubilee don't 
sound no more” as they did in the days when he went 
off with Sherman, turns back to a land which will never 
turn him away. OI Miss has lost her possessions since 
Joe's been away but, nevertheless, she welcomes him 
back, saying: 


‘There are collard greens and a bite of the last 
hoe-cake. 
Eat it and welcome for your Master's sake.’ 


After this reminder, Old Joe, seeing the gleeful glint 
in her eye, should have taken to the road again; but 


of this the poet has nothing to say 


It is just this irreconcilable attitude that forces most 
of the poetry out of the Agrarians. Substituted is a 
smoldering hate. It has always been fruitless to discuss 
the nature of poetry in relation to political and economic 
propaganda, for there are always those who, even in the 
presence of Milton or Pope or Shelley, would never ad- 
mit that the Ivory Tower has always lacked a thorough- 
ly satisfactory rental agent who could sign contracts 
with the most desirable tenants. On the other hand, to 
demolish the Tower completely by an insistence upon 
manhandling every concept until it is twisted and mis- 
shapen to a point where it is justifiedly abhorrent to 
most decent folk is cause for more than mere concern. 
Philosophical and political poetry can be defended even 
though the ideas advanced may be opposed to one’s 
own. It is more difficult, however, to defend poetry when, 
because it borders upon megalomaniacal ravings, its 
beauty is masked by motives which are essentially ugly, 
Fortunately, poetry of this type is often merely irritat- 
ing; not even the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
can remain but so serious after a second reading of lines 


like these: 
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A few old » 
Still tip their hats when they meet a white + 
And the years creep slowly by, Lorena. . . . 
The Union is saved. Lee has surrendered fore 
Today, Lorena, it is forbidden to be 
A Southerner. One is American now ; 
Propounds the pig's conception of the state 
The constitution of, by, for the pig 


General Forrest, Chickamauga, Murfreesbor 
hurtle through these pages like a hierarchy of 
each pointing to the glory of the old and s 
actually—-saying that the new, if built on simil. 
ciples, would be glorious too. Through it all ; 
wanders poor, disoriented Lorena, a symbol of 
organized thinking going on in the South today 
Donald Davidson who called You Have Seen 
Faces, the documentary study of poverty in the 
“Erskine Caldwell’s Picture-Book.” ) Mr. Davidson 
direct to himself his question: 


What do the) 
Who build but never read their Greek? 


Surely no man who writes poctry can believe in the 
efficacy of “ancient walls.” 
ULYSSES LEE 


Wrong Side of the Tracks 


THE PHILADELPHIA MAIN LINE NEGRO — A 
Social, Economic and Educational Survey. 8) 
Marvin E. Porch. Philadelphia. 1938. $1.00. 


HIS study presents the author's picture of the 

Negroes who live in the area which extends from the 
limits of the city of Philadelphia, west to Paoli. The 
area is now known as the Main Line by all of its fre- 
quenters and those in the surrounding territory. The 
name was taken from what is known as the main line of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for trains between Philadel- 
phia and points west. 

Along the Main Line, in comfortable circumstances, 
live the Philadelphia Caucasian commuters, many of 
whom have estates of various sizes. Servicing these, 
and living in less desirable areas, are the Negroes who 
are, according to Mr. Porch, citizens of the United 
States ; Baptist and Methodist by religion; laborers and 
servants by occupation—thus recipients of low wages; 
inhabitors of “usually comfortable and _ respectable” 
homes which over fifty percent of them own (average 
valuation $1,500) ; contributors to crime and juvenile 
delinquency, but not much out of proportion to their 
percentage in the population; rather infrequent con- 
tractors of contagious diseases; recipients of relief to a 
greater extent than whites; patients for hospital treat- 
ment which they need, but for which they seldom pay: 
and parents of children who are not as well mentally 
equipped as other children, as evidenced by intelligence 
tests. 

The introduction to this 125-page work begins by 
giving a rather acceptable economic interpretation to 
the advent of the Negro into American life and his 
significance in the labor market, followed by a brief 
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he 


t on the migration of the World War era to 


tater 

ae the setting for the main iine communities which he 
preset In each of the thirty-two brief chapters, the 
author presents statistical data as the basis of his find- 
ings. these data, he relates, were secured “by making 
person! visits and tabular transcriptions himself,’ ex- 
cept a few cases. His limited bibliography gives evi- 
denc« f an attempt to secure as much source material 
as was available. His present endeavor, however, is in 


a virgin field. 
“At the entrance into the first grade of school and 
Negro pupils 


also at entrance into junior high school, 
Negro pupils 


are inferior in intelligence to all children. 
who enter junior high school have poorer mental equip- 
ment than those Negro pupils who enter the first grade.” 
This is one of the many statements made by the author 
after analyzing the data which he presents in chapters 
twenty-four to thirty-one, in which he discusses the 
education and mental equipment of Negroes in this area. 
he has divorced this material from his 


Unfortunately, 
preceding chapters and has made no 


findings in the 
attempt to interrelate or correlate any of the underlying 
Such a statement, and others presented in sim- 
It seems strange 


factors 
jlar manner, are no longer acceptable 
that a city superintendent of schools would permit this 
type of presentation to represent his ability to analyze 
the situation as it is in this area. 

The study will lend much to those desirous of know- 
ing more about the Negro. Unfortunately, many who 
will read it may make no better association of all the 
facts presented than has the author. Therein lies the 
Ihe data should have been interpreted in the 
Had this been done, 
in this 


danger 
light of all the factors involved 
the work would have been much more valuable, 
reviewer s estimation 


WARREN M. BANNER. 


Mamba Again 


olay by Dorothy ana 
Farrar ana Rine- 


MAMBAS DAUGHTERS. A 
DuBose Heyward. New York: 
hart. $2.00. 
ees Daughters” is not as strong a play as 

Porgy.” When it was presented on Broadway 
with Ethel Waters in the role of Hagar, the critics were 
inclined to pick flaws in the play itself and to give all 
honor to Miss Waters. 


A careful reading of the published version reveals that 
many of the faults of structure that they pointed out are 
indeed in evidence: the play is sprawling, it is talk- 
ative, the characters repeat themselves from time to 
time. And yet it has much that the average play of 
Negro life lacks: it has warmth and sympathy and 
vigor; its action is well-motivated, its characters are 
strongly drawn, its writing bears the stamp of clarity 
and distinction, and even the talkativeness of its charac- 
ters is believable. For those who cannot get to see the 
Broadway presentation, this version can be highly re- 
commended. It is illustrated with pictures of the sets 
designed by Perry Watkins. 
EDWARD LAWSON. 
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MEN WHO DO THINGS 
(Continued from Page 11!) 


His principal interest, however, was i: law, 
and in 1907 he graduated from the H. vard 
Law School. He was admitted to practi law 
in the state of Illinois in 1908, but sinc: that 
was a depression year he dropped his o: sinal 
intention of going west and accepted a jo. asa 
teacher of Latin and History at Morehous: Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Ga. He remained at Mor: ‘iouse 
for four years, taking charge of all a: iiletic 
teams, and in 1912 began to practice |..w in 
Atlanta. Later he became dean of the A. and 
M. College for Negroes in Alabama, and shortly 
after the United States declared war in |917, 
he returned to New England. 

Unable to enter the army because of a heart 
ailment, he served with the Y.M.C.A. during 
the war, both in America and overseas. Dis 
charged in 1919, he made his way back to Bos 
ton, where his qualities of leadership again man- 
ifested themselves in a stirring campaign for 
a seat in the Massachusetts legislature——a cam- 
paign which failed by only 92 votes. In 1925 
his ability and rapidly-growing reputation as a 
lawyer won for him an appointment as Special 
Assistant Attorney General, and in 1927 he was 
made a member of the State Board of Parole 
an office which no Negro had ever held before. 
Here he served successfully for nine years, until 
he stepped into his present—and equally un- 
usual--position a year ago. 


IN THE NEWS COLUMNS 


(Continued from Page 119 


a comparison of the methods used there and 
those used in America. Later she did the same 
thing in London. Returning to America, she 
obtained the use of the Princeton physics labora- 
tory and in a short time perfected a new type 
of curling iron which sold successfully for sev- 
eral years. Then she wrote a book entitled 
“Beauty Culture and Care of the Hair,” which 
today is used as a text by thousands of schools 
of beauty culture. And finally-—-as though she 
didn’t have enough work on her hands she 
founced “Christine, Incorporated,” setting up 
a well-equipped modern laboratory where, 
working with a chemist and a physician, she 
compounds ointments, lotions, and formulas for 
treatment of all minor forms of skin and scalp 
diseases. 

It is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, that 
Governor Hoffman selected her as one of the 
state’s outstanding beauticians, nor that she 
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Prayer 


By JAMES E. ANDREWS 


me sorrow, O God 
Beat me with many stripes and burn me 
in hot flames. 
Send sorrow and pestilence and misery 


To agonize my soul. 
Let me be bathed continually in tears. 


Cleanse me, O God— 
Scrub me hard and rough and clean; 
Fling me under hot suns to dry. 


Fold me, O God—— 

Sink me deep in sleep and quiet death 

Gently fold peace beneath my head and 
clean white peace above. 

Let my slumber be sweetly perfumed and 
full of low songs, 

O gracious God! ... 

Let me awake gladly in the new morning. 


should be able to fill the position to which he 
appointed her capably and with a full under- 
sancing of the problems which both beauty cul- 
ture operators and beauty preparation manu- 
facturers face. Her duties were--and are—to 
prepare and give written examinations to all 
applicants for licenses to practice beauty culture, 
or to teach it, in the state; to compose a course 
of study which all beauty culture schools must 
follow if they are to be licensed by the state; 
and to assist other members of the Board to 
compose, each year, a code of rules and regula- 
tions to govern the industry within the state. 


It is said that she enjoys greater confidence 
than the other members of the Board because, 
unlike them, she does not belong to any “school” 
of beauticians, and does not owe her position 
to the efforts of any organization or pressure 
group. The decisions that she frequently is called 
upon to make are always prompted by her sense 
of justice and fair-play, and both white and 
colored beauticians in New Jersey have learned 
to look to her for helpful adjustments arising 
out of her keen understanding of their problems. 
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